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case the body must be Mahisa's, not Candi's. I think Q. fails 
to understand quite what is meant by Monier Williams' defini- 
tion. Buhler's rendering is free but essentially correct. 

On page 237, V. L. to Bana's ' Traveler ', (c), Q. reads cch 
for ch " for metrical reasons " — quite unnecessarily, since ch 
always counts as a double consonant for metrical purposes. So 
he repeatedly prints cch r zt the beginning of a word, where ch 
is more proper ; e. g. C. S. 22 a. 

Franklin Edgerton. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400. By 
John Edwin Wells, M. L., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of 
English Literature in Beloit College. Published under the 
Auspices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
New Haven : Yale University Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. 

This is an admirable piece of work. When a mature scholar 
who might well have been devoting himself to his own problems 
spends years in searching, compiling and summarizing to form 
a tool which will save others from having to do the like, we can 
only say ' Ingentes gratias agimus ', without the risk of eter- 
nally scratching ourselves among the flatterers. Indeed, the 
perseverance, grasp and judgment involved in an extensive 
critical bibliography make it of the nature of a direct contri- 
bution to knowledge; it is a history of scholarship on the 
subject concerned. 

The increase of such tools as concordances and bibliographies 
gives us the agreeable feeling that early English studies have 
passed out of their nonage. There may be a little regret that 
we can less often than once look at each other with a wild sur- 
mise as some new planet swims into our ken, though even that 
pleasure may still be had; but we can be more confident of 
not overlooking an old one, and can more easily make the 
combinations which produce new knowledge, and can in some 
sort grasp the scheme of things entire. Such bibliographies 
as those of Ward and Herbert, and Miss Billings' incomplete 
one, for the romances, that of Child for the ballads, Miss Ham- 
mond's for Chaucer, C. F. Brown's for the religious lyric 
(Bibliographical Society, 1916), and those in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, give us in more or less degree 
this feeling of confidence and grasp. There is still greatly 
needed a bibliography for the Middle English (and Anglo- 
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Saxon) linguistic field ; for the historical, we have Gross ; and 
for the literary, — here we are. 

Dr. Wells' plan is most comprehensive ; to include the facts 
about " all the extant writings in print, from single lines to the 
most extensive pieces, composed in English between 1050 and 
1400", as well as some later ones; to give descriptions and 
summaries, and to epitomize critical and historical fact and 
opinion about them. This forms the first and longer part of 
his imposing volume. The Bibliographical Notes " seek to 
indicate all the really valuable prints, editions, and discussions 
of the several writings and classes or types of writing ". The 
work is therefore meant to be neither a literary history nor a 
bibliography pure and simple, but a summary of fact and 
opinion, and an indication of where to go for it all in full. 

Both parts will be valuable and convenient for the beginning 
student and the accomplished scholar ; will save their time, and 
supersede or at least supplement their own collections. One 
of the most laborious and valuable elements in the work is 
the sorting out and classifying of the whole enormous material. 
The classification and arrangement are sometimes a trifle arbi- 
trary, and inconsistent without advantage; it is odd to inter- 
ject proverbs, and scientific and informational treatises, among 
religious authors and works, and chapters on lyric and drama 
among those on the chief individual authors ; to separate politi- 
cal lyrics (only) from the main chapter on lyrics. The sum- 
maries of works, while generally accurate and useful, are need- 
lessly long where the subject is familiar, as with Chaucer, since 
the book is hardly for the general reader. The ten-page account 
of Chaucer's life seems superfluous. In his high admiration 
for Piers Plowman and a slight tendency to underrate Chaucer, 
Dr. Wells reveals an inclination toward a moral interest in the 
content rather than an esthetic interest in the content and form 
of literature. The book contains a considerable amount of 
original literary criticism ; accordingly, we sometimes find a 
curious combination of censure, appreciation and impersonal 
scholarship, with perhaps over-much of the two former for an 
objective work. It certainly trenches on the ground of history 
which it professes to avoid. The natural conception of such a 
book is that it should contain a minimum with which the user 
may disagree. The criticism makes good reading, however. 
Some would have preferred, perhaps, that the two grand di- 
visions of the work should have been combined ; that a statement 
of the main facts about each item should have been followed 
(but only for the less well-known works) by a brief summary 
and criticism ; and those by a critical and summarizing bibli- 
ography. Thus opinions would have been at once referred to 
their authors, and time would have been saved, in many cases, 
at least. 
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As to what will probably be for most workers the most 
valuable part of the work, the bibliography, utter completeness 
is probably unattainable and is certainly needless. A some- 
what careful examination of crucial parts shows that Dr. 
Wells' aim at substantial completeness was in general success- 
ful. For Chaucer he means to supplement, not to supersede, 
Miss Hammond's Bibliographical Manual, to which he sends 
the reader for each item. Miss Hammond's note on the Frank- 
lin's Tale in Modern Language Notes, XXVII. 91-2, should 
have been mentioned, since it is later than her Manual ; Gum- 
mere on Chaucer's medieval and modern sides, in the Modern 
Language Publications, XVI. xxxvii-xl., should have been 
mentioned, as being of general interest and as ignored by Miss 
Hammond. For Layamon (so-called; if Dame Siri3, p. 178, 
Ernle3e, p. 191, why not La3amon?) there might be mentioned 
an account and specimen of the Caligula MS in the New 
Paleographical Society, Ser. 1, vol. 2 (London, 1903-12), 
plate 86; a review of Hoffmann's dissertation by Jordan in 
Engl. Stud. XLII. 262-4 ; an article on Anglo-Norman words 
in La3amon by Payne in Notes and Queries (1869), Ser. 4, 
vol. 4, pp. 26-7. On Godric and his lyrics reference might 
have been made to Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls 
Ser.), II. 264-274, 352, and to Giraldus Cambrensis (ib.), II. 
214-6. On Gower's Mirour (not Miroir) de l'Omme reference 
might have been made (as to the date) to G. L. Kittredge, Date 
of Chaucer's Troilus (Chaucer Soc. 1909), 80-2, and to the 
present reviewer's Development and Chronology of Chaucer's 
Works (ib. 1907), pp. 220-225; a l so to Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXI. 239-240. A recording in print of Professor Wells' 
minor slips would serve no good purpose. 

A reviewer's difficulty is often that the enumeration of minor 
matters which he would have liked to see otherwise fills more 
space and sometimes makes more impression than his words of 
warm appreciation. The present reviewer will round out by 
repeating his first sentence. This is an admirable piece of work. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



Les Anciens Peuples de l'Europe. Georges Dottin. Pp. XIV 
+ 302. (Vol. I of Collection pour l'etude des antiquites 
nationales.) C. Klincksieck, Paris, 1916. 

M. Camille Jullian announces that he and M. Dottin, in 
beginning the publication of a series of works upon the antiqui- 
ties of France, have wished to inaugurate the collection by 



